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POLAR EXPEDITION, 


' from the former Numbers of the Kalei- 
, pages 53, 82, 86, 89, 112, 113, 155, 157, 


goscope 

162, 168, 169.) 
. ’ i er 

CAPTAIN ROSS, AND SIR JAMES LANCAS- 
age .  TER'S SOUND. 


(Frém Blackwood's Magazine.) 


“Few scientific enterprises 4a modern 


iimes have excited.a-more intense and ge- 
neral interest than those lately undertaken 
te'the Arctic regions. “Every report in 
‘ to them was wafted with almost ma- 
rapidity 4 3 
the civilized world, and distant nations and 


sliration of the spirit which conceived, and 
the power which. carried, them into effect. 
They were not andertaken for the purpose 
of: adding - new branches -of trade to those 
weatready possess , the motive was higher 
and more exalted—it was entirely scientific, 
snd we considered them as the, purest and 
most interesting offering ever made by poli- 
tical power to science. ~ tet 

Captain Buchan conducted the expedition 
towards the North Pole, which unfortu- 
nately failed, Captain Ross, an excellent 
slicer, commanded the expedition to Baffin’s 
Bay. The account. of the voyage is now 
ieore the public, and has excited very ge- 
eral attention. It ‘thas added considerabl 
toour knowledge of the geography of Baf- 
fxs Bay, and. inopressed us with a high 
qition of the ekill'and judgment of Captain 
Ross. Unfortunately, in’ Sir James Lan- 
aster’s Sound, there appears to have been 
ahaste on the part of Captain Ross, which; 
though fully justified by the Admiralty 
instructions, leaves a disagreeable impression 
vith the public, and which we regret we 
cannot remove, . -. ~ % ; 

It would appear, that the discovery ships 
uiled towards the sound or bay (Smith's 
Bay) at the head of Baffin’s Bay, but found 
the “ entrance was completely blocked’ up 
with ice, and into Sir James Lancaster's 
Sound, until ice was seen at the distance 
of seven miles, stretching from side to side, 
when the ships being embayed within thts 
dangerous inlet ahove 8» miles, they were 
tacked about and steered out again. _ Now, 
though we have little expectation that. the 
desired channel cuvuld be found in ths inlet, 
yet the exploration was very imperfeet, and: 
seme of the conclusions ‘drawn from false 
premises, or, at least, from premises that 
were not proved.. For instance, land in the 
interval of a fog shower was said to have 
been seen all round’; but as this land is laid 
down in the special map at thirty-four, forty- 
three, and forty-eight miles distant, they 
could have no assarance that some turn in 
the coast might. not conceal an opening 
twenty miles wide. With regard to ice 
stretching across from side to. side, it is 
evident, from inspection of the map, it could 
not be seen unless it were a chain of ice- 
bergs, and then no proof could have been 
had that it joined the shore. Drift ice, or 
field ice—the kind of ice Captain Ross here 
ems to allude to, cannot be seen above 
twelve miles distant from a ship’s mast-head, 
and Captain Ross does not say he was there, 
though he says he saw the ice stretching 


ftom side to side in a place which he leys#. 
down as forty-eight miles wide. And, as|{" 


the ice was said to be seven miles distant, 
be could have no idea whether it was close 
open; for a stream of ice, passable.in 
Idirections, will at that distance from the 

ck, appear a solid wall, and even from 
the mast-head, ifthe ice be any thing 
Crowded. He also says he was eimbayed 
thove eighty miles, but we cannot find out 

at he was wore than forty-two miles 
Within the headlands forming Lancaster s 
Sound. If, indeed, we suppose the con- 


tituent headlands to be Cape Horsburgh 
d Cape Bathurst, yet the ships could be 
aly embayed fifty-seven miles, in a place 
ving an entrance ove hundred and twenty 
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to the most remote. regions of; 


communities’ were unanimous in’ their ad-| 
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miles wide; and if we measure off eighty 
miles to the eastward upon the general map 
from the places where the ships tacked, we 
shall find that it is a situation having above 
four hundred leagues. ‘ Hence, the circum- 
be a mistake, probably ‘introduced into the 
work by the hurry of a very rapid publica- 
tion.» The suppesition ef ice stretching 
from side to side was unfounded, there being 
no possibility of seeing ice half way to the 
shore on one side, and not above two-thirds 
on the other. And the.corclusion, that the 


4 


westward, ‘was drawn without sufficient 
evidence; because an opening in either 
corner of the supposed head of the bay, 
though twenty miles broad, having ‘a turn 
of four : points of the compass out of the 
main direction of the bay, would have been | 
altogether concealed. There, however, | 
may be a doubt that the land was seen all) 
round ;: for it is well knéwn'by Greenland-| 
men, that the most experienced navigators, 
may be deceived, The»clouds rise on.the} 
horizon so like the land, in peaks sind white! 
patches, that in some cases no one cai say 
whether it is or is not land.. Indeed, there 
is an instance in Captain Ross's book, where 
his master, first lieutenant, and seamen are 
said to have seen land. at ‘the. tmmense dis- 
tance (as afterwards ascertained) of one 
hundred and forty miles. This is attributed 
to unequal refraction. There, however, is} 
another mistake; for we find, by measuring 
the: distances upon the general map { frontis- 
piece, ) that ‘the nearest land to the west- | 
ward must have been two hundred miles 
distant —a distance which, in an ordinary 
state of the atmosphere, would require land 
io have been about four and one-half miles 
high, to. have»been seen from a mast-head) 
one hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
We trust these errors, and others of a 
mathematical nature,. contained in the Ap- 
pendix, particularly in page 54, will be 
corrected in the second edition of this highly 
linteresting work, which we understand is 
already called for by the public. 

We -are still decidedly of opinion ‘that 
Captain Scoresby should have had the com- | 
mand, The fate of Captain Buchan's at- 
tempt, and the haste of Captain Ross in 
Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, are to. be 
attributed not to a deficiency of courage, 
or of naval skill, but to a want of that ex- 
! perience in the Greenland seas, which could 
‘only be acquired by the service of half a 
life time, and which is possessed in so emi- 
nent a degree by the distinguished and 
accomplished mariner we have just named. 
Another expedition to Baffin’s Bay has been 
ordered by, Government. The command 
has been given to two skilful officers. Al- 
though we trust they will complete the 
geography of a bay which has immortalized 
the name of Bafhin, we have little or no 
hope of a north-west passage. indced, we 
consider all the assertions that have been 
brought forward in proof it as felsities, and 
the speculations in regard to it as mere idle 
fancies, unworthy of a moment's serious 
consideration. 
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The Gleaner. 


“ F am but @ gatherer and disposer of other men's 
Watton. 


THE GHOST SEER. 


Continued from our last. 


ad 

“The affair was as follows :-— 

“ Lorenav, being the youngest son of the Marquis, 
had been destined for the church, The family estates 
were to devulve to the eldest. Jeronymo, which 
wis the name of the latter, had spent mavy years 
on his travels, and had retarned to his country about 
seven years privr to the eveat which I am about to 
relate, iu order to celebrate bis marriage with the 
ouly daughter of a neighbouring Count. This mar. 
riage had been determined on by the parents during 


} atug.” 
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a semicircle clear of land for a distance’ of|j aways brought up together, and the little constraint 


stance of being eighty miles embayed must} ‘ 


 wés*favourable; they ‘were just about to overtake} 


} fitted by this measure, opposed it with the greatest 
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very large fortunes of the two houses. 
this agreement was made by the two families, without 
consulting the hearts of the parties concerned, (hi 
latter had muteally engaged their faith in sceret 


| Jeronymo del M,... and Antonia C,... had been 


imposed’ on two children, whom their parents were 
already: accustumed to regard as united, soon 
dDetween them a connection of the tenderest 
kind. The congeniality of their tempers cemented 
this intimacy; aad iv riper years it matured iusen- 
sibly into love. , Au absence of four years, far fron 
,codling. this passion, had ouly served to inflame it; 
ahd Jcronymo returied to the arms of ‘his intended 
bride, as faithful and as ardent as if they bad never 
been separated, 

“The ruptures of this re-union had not yet sub. 


land was seen terminating the inlet to thejj sided, and the:preparations for the happy day were , 


advancing with the utmost zeal and activity, when 
Jerpaymo divappeared. He used frequently to pass | 
thé'afté: nvont in a sainmer-hoase whieh commauded | 
a prospect of the sea; and was accustomed to take’! 
the dversiow of sailing on the water. One day,| 
When he was at'his favourite retirement, it) was ob. | 
served that he remained a mach longer time than 
‘usual. without returning, aud his friends began tu 
be very uneasy on Ins account, “Boats were despatch. 
td-atter ‘hun: Vexsels» were sent: tu sea in quest of 
him; uo person. kad seen-him. None of his servants| 
could ‘have attended him, for none of them were | 
absent. Night came on, and. he did not appear. 
The; next’ morniug dawned; the day passed; 
the -eveniug ‘succeeded; Jerunymo came mot Al 
ready they had begua: to give themselves up to th 
most melancholy eoujectarés, when the vews arrived 
that an Algevine pivate had landed the preceding 
day on that coast, and carried off several of the’ 
inhabitants. Two galleys, ready equipped, wer 
immediately ordered.to sea. The old Marquis him- 
self embarked in one of them, to attempt the det. 
verance of his son at the peril of his own life. Oxy 
the-tipimd day: they perceived the corsair. «The wind 





him;and eveu approgebed him so tivar that’ Lorenzo, 
who was in one ofstlie galleys, fancied he saw, upon 
the:deck of the-adversary's ship, a sigoal made by 
bis brother; when a sudden storm separated the 
vessels, Hardly could the damaged galleys sustain 
the fury of the tempest. The pirate, in the mean 
time, had disappeared, and the distredsed state of 
the other vessels obliged them to:tand “at Matta. 
The affliction of the family was beyond all bounds. 
The distracted old Marquis tore off his grey hairs 
in the utmost violence of grief; aad the life of th 
young Countess was despaired of. — Five years were| 
consumed, after this event, in fruitless enquiries, ' 
Diligent search was made along all the coast of| 
Barbary ; immense sums were offered for the ransom | 
of the young Marquis, but no person claimed it. 
The ouly probable conjecture which remained for 
the family to form, was, that the same storm which 
had separated the galleys from the pirate, had de. | 
stroyed the latter, and that the whole ship's com-|| 
pany had perished iu the waves. 

“ But this supposition, however probable, as it did 
not by any meaus amount to.a certainty, could not 
authorise the family to renounce the hope, that the 
absent Jeronymo might again appear. In case, 
however, that he did not, cither the family’s name 
must be sufféred to perish, or the youngest sou 
must relinquish the church, and enter into the 











But thongh 





than by sacrificing our dearest hopes upoo bis tomb 
aud keeping antouched, ax a sacred deposit, what 
was pecuharly his own?” 

* But these arguments of fraternal delicacy conld 
not recoucile the old Marquis to the idea of being 
obliged tu witness the decay of a tice, which one 
centuries bad behekl Gourishing. All that Lorenzo 
could obtain was a delay of two years. During this 
period they continued their enquiries with the ut. 
most diligence. Lorenzo himself made several 
voyages, and exposed his person to many dangers, 
No trouble, no expeuse was spared to recover the 
lust Jeronymo. These two yedrs, however, hke 
thone Which preceded them, were consumed in 
vain,” — 

“And Astonia ™ said the Prince. “ You tell as 
nothing of her, Could she so cahuly submit to her 
fate? 1 caunot suppose it.”— ~ 

* Antonia,” answeréd the Sicilian, “ experienced 
the most violent struggle between duty and inclinas 
tivn, between dislike and admiration. The disin. 
terested generosity of a bruther affected ber. She 
telt herself forced to-cateem & person whom she tever 
could love. . Her heart, torn by coutrary sentiments, 
felt the bitterest distress. | But ber repugnance to 
the Chevalier seemed to iycrease w the same degree 
as his claims upon her esteem augueated, Lorenza 
perceived with heartfelt sorrow the secret grief thot 
consumed her youth, A tender compassion insensi- 
bly assumed the place of that indifference, with 
which, Wilt then, he had been accustomed to consider 
her; bat this treacherous sentiment quickly de. 
ceived bin, and an wuygovernable passion began by 
degrees to shake the stesdiness of his virtue —A 
virtue which till thea had been uvequalled. 

“He, however, still obeyed the dictates of gene. 
rosity, though at the expense of bis love — By bis 
efforts alone was the unfortunate victim protected 
against the arbitrary proceedings of the rest of the 
family. Bat his endcavours were not finally sue. 
cessful. Every victory he gained over his passiou 
rendered line more worthy of Antonia; and the 
disinterestedness with which he refused her, left hee , 
without an apology for resistance, 

© Thus were affairs situated when the Chevalier » 
engaged me to visit him at. hie father’s villa, The 
earnest recommendation of my patron procured me 
a reception which exceeded my most sanguine 
wishes. { must not forget to mention, that by some 
remarkable operetions, 1 had pucvionmy rendered 
my vume famous in div rent lodges of free-masons, 
This circumstance, perhaps, may have cont: iboted 
to strengthen the old) Marquis’s conlidevee i me, 
and tu heighten bis expeetations I beg you will 
excuse me from describing particularly the lengths 
1 went with bim, ov the means which Fen loyed, 
You may form some judgment of them from, what f 
have before confissed to you.  Prafitug by the 
mystic bouks which | found in his very extouive 
library, 1 was scou able to spedk to hav io lux ownm , 
language, and to adorn ary system of the meirible 
world with the most extrauordmary inveations = ‘The 
Marquis was very devout, and had acquired im the 
school of religion a facility of belief He was, 
therfore, with so hittie difieulty induced to credit 
the fables | tanght him, that, ia a short tine, he 
would have believed as implicitly in the secret com. 
merce of philosophers and sylphs, as any articl of 
the canon, At length L entangled bm so compl tly 
in mystery@that he would no longer belive any 
thing that was natural to short, | became the 





rights of the eldest. Justice seemed to oppose the 
latter measure; and, on the other hand, the neces. || 
sity of preserving the family from annililation, re- 
uired that the scruple should not be carried tool} 
ar. In the mean time, grief, and the infirmities of|| 
age, were bringing the Marquis fast to bis grave 

Every unsuccessful attempt duninished the hope of 
fiuding his:lost son. 

“ He saw that his name might be perpetuated by 
acting with a little injustice, in consenting to favour 
his younger son at the expense of the elder, The 
fulfilment of his agreement with Count C,.,. re- 
quired. only the change of a name; for the object of 
the two families was equrily accomplished, whether 
Aotonia became the wife of. Lorewzo or of Jeronymo. 
The faint probability of the latter’s uppearivg again, 
weighed but little against the certain and preasivg 
danger of the total extinctiou of the family, and the 
old Marquis, who felt the approach of death every 
day more and more, ardently wished to die at least 
free from this inquietude. 

“Lorenzo alone, who was to be principally bene 


obstivacy. He resisted with equal firmness the 
allurements of an immense fortune, and the attrac. 
tions of a beautifal and accomplished object, ready 
to be delivered into bis arms, He refused, on priv- 
ciples the most generous and conscientious, to in- 
vade the rights of a brother, who, for any thing he 
knew, might himself be in a capacity to resume 
them, Is not the lut of my dear Jeronymo, said he, 
made sufficiently miserable by the horrors of a lung 
captivity, without the aggravation of being deprives 
for ever of all that he holds most dear?) With what 
conscience coutd I supplicate heaven for his reture 
when bis wife isin my arms? With what count: 

nance could | meet him, if at lest he should by 
restored to us by a miracle? And even supposing 


adored apostle of the house. The usual subject of 
my lectures was the exaltation of human nature, and 
the intercourse of men with superior beings; the 
infallible Count Gabalis® was my oracle, Antynia, 
whose miud since the less of her lover had been 
more occupied in the world of spirits than in that of 
vature, aud who had a strong tineture of melaneboly 
in ber composition, caught every bint | gave her 
with a fearful satisfaction. Even the servants con- 
trived to fave some business in the room when t 
was speaking, and seizing now aud they one of my 
expressions, joined the fragments together in their 
own way. 

“Two mouths were passed in this manner at the 
Marquis’s villa, when the Chevalier one moroing 
entered my apurtment., His features were altered, 
and a deep sorrow was painted on his countenance, 
He threw himself into a chair, with every symptom 
of despair. * 

“It is all over with me,” said he, “T must be- 
gone; | cannot support it any longe yr. 

“ What is the matter with you, Chevalier? 
has befallen you?” 

“Oh! this terrible passion!” said he, starting 
from his choir, “1 have combatted it like a man; E 
can resist it no longer." — 

* And whose fault is it but yours, my dear Chova- 
liev? Ave they wot all in your favour? Your father? 
Your relafious?”-- 
“ My father, my relations! What are they to me? 
{ want not an union of force, but of inclumtion, 
Have not I a vival! Alus! whatarival! Perhape 
adead one! Ob! let me go. Let me go to the end 
of the world. Lovet &od my brother.” > 
“What! after so muny unsuccessful attempts, 
have you still any bape?’ 
“Hope! Alas, wo! It bas long since vanished 
in my heart, but it bas not in her's, Of what coms 


What 





that he is tora from us for ever, can we bette: 
honour his memory, than by keeping constantls 








“the infaney of the children, im order to uvite the 





open the chasin which his death has. caused in ovr); 
cisgle? Cam we better show our respect to bim, 


sequence are my seutiments? Can Ibe happy while 
there remains a gleam of hope in Autonia’s heart? 
Two words, any friend, would end my torments, 
Bat it is ia vaiu, My destiny must coutinus to be 
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miserable till eternity xbali break its long sileace, i 
| 


and the grave shall speak in my behalf."— 
“Is it then a state of certainty that would render 
you happy { 


Alas' I doubt whether 1 shall ever 
ageiu be happy. But ancertainty is of all others) 
the most dreadfel pam” | 

“After a short imterval of silence, 
with an emotion less violent —If he could bat see 
ute! Surcly a constancy w hich renders 


“Happy! 


he continued 
' 


my torm 


hie brother miserable, cannot add to his happiness, || 


Can it be just that the living should suffer so wach | 
for the sake of the dead; that T should fruitlessly | 
pine for an object which Jeronymo can uo louger | 
enjoy? If be knew the pangs 2 suffer, said he, | 
concealing bis face, while the tears streamed from 
bis eyes, yes, perhaps he hunself would conduct 
ber te my esms” 

“Bat is there no possibility of gratifying your 
wishes 7° — 

“ He started.—What do you say, my friend?” — 

“ Less important oceasious than the present, said 
J, have disturbed the repose of the dead for the 
eake of the living. Is not the terrestrial happiness 
of aman, of abrother...... 

“Tie terrestrial happiness! Als' my friend, 1 
fel but too sensibly the force of your expression, 
my eutire felicity.”— 

“And the tranquillity of a distressed family, are 
nol these sufficient to justify such ameasure? Un. 
doubtedly. If any sublunary coacern can authorise 
us to interrupt the peace of the blessed, to make use 
of a power,.... peved 

“ For God's sake, my friend! said he, interrupting | 
me, vo more of this. Once, | avow it, I had such! 
athought; I thiok I mentioned it to you, bat T <a 
long since rejected it asx horrid and abominable.” — 

“You will hive conjectured already,” continued | 
the Sicillian, “to what this conversation led us. 7) 
endeavoured to overcome the scruples of the Cheva- 
hier, and at last succeeded, We resolved to call the | 
ghost of the deceased Jeronymo. I only stipulated 
for a delay of a fortnight, in order, as I pretended, | 
to prepare, in a suitable manner, for so solemn an 
act, 








The time beiag expived, and my machinery in| 
readiness, I took advantage of a very gloomy day, 
when we were all assembled as usual, to communi 
cate the affair to the family; aud not ouly brought 
them to consent to it, but even to make it a subject 
of their own request. The most difficult part of the | 
task was to obtain the approbation of Antonia, 
whose presence was essential, My endeavours were, 
however, greatly assisted by the melancholy tura of | 
her mind, and perhaps still more so, by a faint hope, | 
that Jerooyms might still be living, aud therefore | 
would aot appear. A want of confidence in’ the) 
thiag itself was the only obstacle which IT had not | 


to rennve 

“ Having obtained the conseut of the family, the | 
third day woe fixed on for the operation. | prepared | 
then for the solemn transaction by mystical instrac. 
tion, by fasting, solitude, and prayers, which | 
ordered to be coutiqued Gil late in the mght, Mach | 
use wae alvo made of a certain musical instrament,t 
noknowa ti that time, aud which, in such cases, | 
has often been found very powerful, The effect of) 
these artifices Wax vo mach beyond my expectation, | 
that the eathasiagm, to which ov tis o¢casion T wats | 
obliged to force myself, was infinitely heightened by | 
that of my audience. The anxiously expected mo. | 
ment at last arrived.” — 

“1 gaees,” said the Prince, “whom you are now 
goiwg to bitreduce, But go on, go on,”— | 

* No, my Prinee, ‘Phe deception succeeded ac. | 
eording te my wishes.”— 

“How? Where is then the Arminian.” | 

“Do vot fear, my Prince. He will appear but! 
too soon. Tomit the description of the farce itself, | 
as it would lead me to too great a length. It is suf. 
ficient to any, that it anewered my expectation. 


old Marquis the young Countess, her mother, | pathise 1a 
Hantinishedt, 


Lorenzo, avd another person of the family were 
present You will imagine, that during my long 
residcuee in this house, t bad not wanted opportani 
ties of gathering information respecting every thing 
that concerned the deceased. —Several of bis portraits 
eoabled me to give the apparition a striking likeness, 
aad as T anfered the ghost to speak only by sigas, 
the sound of his voite could excite no suspicion. 

"The departed Jcronymo appeared in the dress 
of a Moormh slave, with a deep wound in his neck. 
You observe, that in this reepect 1 was coanteruct 
ing the general eapposition that be had perished in 
the waves. | had reason to lope that this anexpected 
cireamstance would heighten the behef in the appa. 
ritlon itself, for nothing appeared to we more dan- 
gcfous than tu be too vataral.”’— 

“TE thunk you judged well,” said the Prince. “Tn 
whatever respects apparitions, the most probable is 
the least acceptable Lf their communications ar 
easily compretended, we andervalae the channel 
by waich they are obtaingd.——Nay, we even suspect 
the reality of the miracie, if the discoverié® whieh It 
brags fu light, are eueh as unght easily have been 
poaginéd —Why should we disturb the repose of a 
aporst, if ite to ieform as of oothing ure than the 
ordina y powers of the intellect are capable of teach 
ind as? Bat, ow the other hand, if the intelligence 
whit h v receive m extra din iry and unexpected, | 
it conerons to sume degree the qairacle by which it 

for who can doabt an operation to be | 
1 be produced | 
— t have interrupted you,” added | 
seoed iu vour ourvative | 
ghost whether there war any thing 








eo ltaraed 
atocruatural, when ots effect could oo 
by nwitaral meron 
the Pouce. “Pe 

& | yak tts 


da th yldwhra he atdl considered as his own, 
sod whet he had teft anv thing belied him that \| 
wee poarticuloly dears to tim? The ghost thrice || 


shook bes head, aad fifted wp bis buod towards hea. | 
wa Previous to hw retiring, be Cropt a ring f: mn | 
his flager, whiels was found oo the Moor after he had 
Autoun took af, and lovoking at it 
kan owet to be the wedding cing she 


disappeared 
atfeutiveby, she 
bad eiveu bee tatende:t husband.” - 


' 
1 we 


i 
exchanmed the Prince, ovr. | 
“How d grt oe } 
{tute s wot the true onc’ —T got it! 
only a comes = | 
, repe ated the Prince. “ But in' 


ig ring 


pt 
* Who 


Tt was 
“A cuunlertul 


| Countess engraved en it. 





——————— 


order to counterfeit, you required the true one. 
How did you come at it? Surely the deceased never 
went without it."— 

“That is true;” replied the Sicilian, with symp- 
itoms of confusion. “ But from a description which 


{was given me of the genuine wedding ring... .”— 


“ A description which was given you! By whom?” 


| Long before that times It was a plain gold |} 


ring, and had, I believe, the name of the young 
But you made me lose 
| the connection.” — 

“What happened farther?” said the Prince, with 
very dissatisfied countenance.— 

“The family fancied themselves convinced that 
Jeronymo was no more. Frum that very day they 
publicly anounced his death, and went ivto mourn. 
ling. The circumstance of the ring left no doubt 
jeven in the mind of Antonia, and added a considera- 
‘ble weight tu the addresses of the Chevalier. 

| Inthe mean time, the violent impression which 
the young Countess had received from the sight of 
‘the apparition, brought on her a disorder so dan- 
gcrous, that the hopes of Lorenzo were very vear 
being destroyed for ever. On her recovering, she 
jinsisted upon taking the veil; and it was only at 
the serious remonstrances of her Confessor, in whom 
she placed an implicit confidence, that she was 
brought to abandon her project. At length the 
united solicitations of thefamily, and the Confessor, 
wrested from her the desired consent. The last day 
of mourning was fixed on for the day of marriage, 
and the old Marquis determined to add to the so- 
lemnity of the occasion, by resigning all his estates 
to his lawful heir. 

The day arrived, and Lorenzo received his trem- 
bling bride at the altar, In the evening a splendid 
banquet was prepared for the cheerful guests, in a 
hall superbly illuminated. The most lively and de- 
lightfal music, contributed to increase the general 
gladness. ‘The happy old Marquis wished all the 
world to participate in his joy. All the entrances of 
the palace were set open, and every one who sym- 
pathised in his happiness was joyfally welcomed, 
In the midst of the throng.........."=— 

The Sicilian paused. A trembling expectation 
suspended our breath. 

“In the midst of the throng,” continued the pri- 
soner, “ appeared a Franciscan monk, to whom my 
attention was directed by a person who sat next to 
me at table, He was standing motionless like a 
marble pillar, His shape wastalland thin; his face 
pale and ghastly; his aspect grave and mouraful ; 
| his eyes were fixed on the new married couple. The 
|joy which beamed on the face of every one present, 
| appeared not on his. His countenance never once va- 
jried, Heseemed like a statue among living persons, 
i Such an object, appearing amidst the general joy, 


{ 
{a 


{ 





| struck me more forcibly from its contrast with ev 





thing around me. It left un my mind so durable 
an impression, that from it alone | have been enabled 
(which would otherwise have been impossible) to 
recollect the features of this Franciscan monk in the 
Russian officer ; for, without doubt, you must have 
already conceived, that the person I have described 
was no other than your Arminian. 

“1 frequently attempted to withdraw my eyes from 
this figure, but they returned iavoluutarily, and 
found him always unaltered. I pointed him out to 
the person who sat nearest to me on the other side, 
and he did the same to the person uext to hin. In 
a few minutes a geveral curiosity and astonishment 
pervaded the whole company. The conversation 





|| kinguished ; a general silence succeeded; the monk 


‘did not interrupt it. He eontinued motionless, and 
jalways the same ; his grave and mournful looks con- 
jstantly fixed upon the new-married couple: his ap- 
| pearance strack every one with terror. The young 
| Countess alone, who found the transcript of her own 
‘ 


\;sorrow in the face of the stranger, beheld with a sul- 
The }|len satisfaction the only object that seemed to syin- 


her sufferings. ‘The crowd insensibly di- 
It was past midnight. The music be- 
}came faint and languid; the tapers.grew dim, and 
many of them went out. The conversation declin- 
ing by degrees, lost itself at last in secret murmurs, 
and the faintly ifluminated hall was nearly deserted. 
The Monk, in the mean time, continued motiunless ; 
his grave and mournful look still fixed on the new 
married couple. The company at length rose from 
the table, ‘Phe guests dispersed. The family as. 
sembled ina separate group, and the Monk, though 
uniavited, coutinued near them. How it happened 
that no person spoke to him | cannot couccive,” 

“The female friends now surrounded the trembling 
bride, who cast a supplicating and distressed look on 
the awful stranger ; he did not answer it. The gen. 
tlemen assembled in the same manner around the 
bridegroom. A solemnand anxious silence prevailed 
amoug them. How happy we are here together, 
said at length the old Marquis, who alone seenicd 
vot to behold the stranger, or at least seemed to be- 
hold him without dismay :—how we are tagether, 
and my sou Jeronyme canvot be with us!” 

“Have you invited him, and did not be ansyer 
your invitation? axked the Mouk. It was the first 
tune be had xpoken. We looked at him alarmed.” 
| “Alas! He is gone to @ place from whence there 
lig no return; anewered the vld wan. Reverend 
ifather! You misunderstood me. My son Jeronymo 
iv dead.” —“ Perhaps he only fears to appear in this 
lcompany ; replied the Monk. Who knows how your 
json Jeronymo wiay be situated? «Let him now hear 
Ih voice which he heard the last. Desire yaur son 
Lorenzo to call bim.”—* What does he mean? whis- 
|peved the company one to another. Lorenzo chan. 

ged colour, My own bair began to stand on my 
}iread.” 

“Ju the mean time the Monk approached a side- 
hoard. He took a glads of wine and bringing it to 
his lips—to the memory of our dear Jeronymo! 
‘anid he, Every one who loved the deceased will fol- 
flow my example.” 

“ Wherever you come from, reverend father! ex- 
claimed the old marquis—you have pronounced a 
jdearly beloved vame, and you are weleome here; 
ithe turning to ua he oHerved us fall glasses —Come, 





my friends! Let us not be surpassed by a stranger. |] Lioness in Exeter ‘Change brought forth four very beau- 
‘The memory of my sun Jeronymo” Neyer, 1 be- |: tiful eubs, so that the breed of Royal Animal is not | 
lieve, was any tuast less Leartily received, " likely wo become extinct, t 






“There is one glass‘tef}, said the Ma ul Why 
does my son Lorenzo refuse to pay this friendly tri- 
bute?” " 

“ Lorenzo, trembling, received the glass from the 
hadds of ‘the Monk; tremblingly bhé put i€ tophis 
lips —My dearly beloved brother Jeronymo ! he he- 
sitatingly pronounced, and, seized with horzor, he 
replaced the glass wnempticd.” 

“This is the voice of my murderer! exclaimed a 
terrible figure which appeared instantaneously in the 
midet of ue, covered-wi i ith 





horrible wounds.” “But ask no further from me,” 
jadded the Sicilian, with every symptom of horror in 
his countenance. “1 lost my senses the moment I 
looked at this apparition. sartie tol 
every one present. When we recovered, the Monk 
and. the ghost had disappeared. Lorenzo was in the 
agonies of death. He was carried to bed id the 
most dreadful convuliions. No attended 
him but his Confessor aud the sorrowful old Mar- 
quis, in whose presence he expired, The Marquis 

ied a few weeks after him. Lorenzu’s secret is 
lconcealed in the bosom of the Priest, who received 
his last confession ; no person ever learnt what it 
was.” 

“ Soon after this event, a well was cleaned im the 
farm yard of the Marquis's villa. It bad been dis- 
used many years, and was almost closed up by shrubs} 
and old trees. A skeleton was found among the 
rubbish. The house, where this happened, ix now 
no more; the family del M.... is cxtiuet, iad An- 
tonio’s tomb may be seen in a Corivent not far from 
Salerno.” 


[To be concluded in our next.) 





NOTE BELONGING TO OUR LAST. 

i) CaXbala is properly a mysterious kind of science, 
delivered by revelation to the ancient Jews, and trans- 
mitted by oral tradition to those of our'times; serving 
for the interpretation of difficult passages in scripture, 
and to discover future events by the coaiblaasica of 
particular words, letters, and numbers. | It is likewise 
tetmed the oral law. But Cabbala, among the Christi- 
ans, is also applied tothe use, or rather. abuse, which 
|visioniaries and enthusiasts make of scripture for dis- 
covering futurity, by tbe study and consideration of the 
combination of certain words, Jetters, and numbers in 
the sacred writings. All the words, times, magic 
characters or figures, with stones and talismans, num- 
bers, letters, charms, &c. employed in magic opera- 
tions, are cumprised under ecies of Cabbala, 
and the word is used for any kind of magic, on account 
of the resemblance this art bears to the Jewish Cab- 
bala. The Jews, however, never use the word in 
any such sense, but always with the utmost respect 
and veneration. 


* A mystical work of that title, written in French 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, by the bbe 
de Villars. 

+ Perhaps he means the Harmonica, a musical in« 
strument used of late years in Germany. It is com- 
posed of a number of glass wheels, which revolve on 
an axle, and produce, on being touched, different de- 
grees of sound, according to their different sizes. The 
harmony produced by this instrument is of a kind so 
languishing and delightful, that very extraordinary 
effects are said to have been produced by it. When 
skilfully touched it is remarkably adapted to lull the 
mind into a tender and solemn melancholy, on which 
account it is frequently used in theatres to prepare the 
audience for any thing uncommonly impressive, such 
as the introduction of ghosts, &c. 


nome pn 
Hashions for June. 


From Ackerman’s Repository of Arts, &. 


MorninG Dress.—A round dress of thick jaconot 
muslin: the bottom of the skirt is richly werked in 
points; they are surmounted by a broad easing, which 
is drawn by a blue riband ; several rows of cords aré 

laced above this easing: Chemisette body ; the waist 
8 longer thar usual ; the collar is of a new description ; 
itis composed of muslin laid on full over riband, and 
edged all round with rich work. Long sleeve, taste- 
fully ornamented at the wrist, to cor: ds ; 

The apron worn with this dress is composed. ot ; the 
same niaterial ; it is rather more than a three-quarter 
length, and is trimmed round with rich work. A brace 
is attached to the back part of this apron, which forms 
at once an epaulette and a low back to the dress; it is 
advantagéous to the shape, and has a very tasteful 
effect; it is ¢omposed entirely of rich work.—Heéad 
dress, a cornette, or rather we should say a half cornetie, 
composed of white lace; it is of a moderate height; 
and has very small ears, which do not meet under the 
chin, where it is tied with blué riband; it is ornamen- 
ted only with a simple bow of riband to correspond, 
which is placed on one sideof theeaul. Blue kid shoes. 

Eveninc Dress.A round dress composed of 
white transparent gavse, over a white satin slip; the 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce of 




















a large star, composed of white satin disposed in folds, 
is placed between each wave of the drapery. This fs 
a,simple but elegant style of trimming ; .its effect is ex- 
tremely light and tasteful, The body ts plain, tight to 
shape, and rather long in the waist; it is cut low afl 
round the bust, and is trimmed with a ful) fall of lace, 
which ferms a pelerine bebind. Short sleeve, orna- 
mented in a new style, wiz !ace twined in a serpentive 
manne? sound the botrom part. Head dress, a garland 
of igtermicgléd mose-roses and lilies. ‘he hair-is 
dressed rather high, and with 2 profusion of full curls 
in front. Necklace and earrings, pearl. White satin 
shoes; white kid gloves. 








Pauses.—Mr. Kean, in his acting, is very fond of 


making long pauses and rapid transitions. He occasion- 
ally carries them to a ridiculous excess.—The followmg 
is the longest on record: An old gentleman ridir 
over “Putney- e, turned round to his servant, an 
said: ** Do you li ¢ ces, John ?”—** Yes, Sir.” Here 
ithe conversation ended.—The same gentleman, ridi 
lover the same bridge that day a year, again turned row 
(and said: * How ?”—** Poached, Sir,” was the answer. 
| This has a dramatic effect, though it cannet be trans. 
jferred to the stage. 


t Extraordinary Birth.—Thureday morning 








the great, 





rich blond, formed into draperies by white satin bows; | 


| Were to appear at the of m 
jOpen it. ...In vain dhe Riont fa’ 
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C @he Paturalist’s Piary, 


FOR JUNE. 





(CONTINUED MONTHLY.) 


Cc ty ser of delight, bright Jun 

All hail ! peace Pome a low'ty pride, 
Shed from thy lavish hand. 

The herbs and fluwers at this season 





: oon MAY be 

ersons.as oljects of inferior cug, 
3 ev thing | 
be great which hath God for its tree A Tene 
the parts of nature areequally related. The flower 
}Of the sartltcan mise oar thoughts up to the Creg 
tor of the world as effectually as the stars of heaven. 
and till we make this use of both, we'carinot be sai 
tothink properly of either. The contemplétion of 
nature should always be seasoned with a mixture of 
devotion; the highest faculty of the humaa miag. 
by which alone, contetieplation-is improved and dig. 
nified, and directed to its proper object. a 
The first thing that engagés the attention of ings 
and temptshim to bestow so mach of his labour and 
attention upon this part of the creation, is the beag. 
ful form and attire of plants. They who 
practise this labour know how delightful it is, yj; 
séettis to restore man, in his fallen state, to a py. 
ticipation: of that. felicity which he enjoyed Avi 
innocent in Paradise. 
hen we cast our, eyes upon this part of 
it is first observable that herbs and trees Sopot 
scene, so agreeable to the sight, because they a 
invested with that green colo, which, oe 
actly in the middle of thé spectrum of colou ‘ 
of light, is tempered to a. mildness which. the 
can bear. The other brighter and more simple cp. 
lours are sparingly hestowed on the flowers of plants; 
and which, if diffused over all the parts would have 
been tou glaring, avid consequently offensive. The 
smaller and more elegant parts are adorned with, 
that brightpess which attracts the admiration with, 
out endangering the sense. 
Bat while the eye is delighted witli the colour 

of a flower, the reason may be still more 
with the natural use and desigu of a flower it the eco. 
nomy of vegetation. The rudiment of the frait, 
when young aud tender, requires some covering {o 
protect it; and, accordingly, the flower-leaves sy; 
roond the sedt of frutfification: when the sun is 
warm, they are expdoded' by its rays, to give the 
infaut fruit the benefit of the heat, to furward is 
growth: when the sum sets, and the cold of the 
evening prevails, the flower-leaves naturally clove, 
that the air of the night may sot injure the seed. 
vessel. As the fructification advances, and the 
changes of thé. air are no longer hurtfal, the flower. 
leaves have answered their eud, and ev tlicy wither 
and fall away, How elegant, therefore, as well a 
apposite, is that allusion in the gospel; J say unig 
you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these: for the flower, which is the glory 
of the lity and other plants, is literally and physically 
a raiment for the clothing of the seed-vetsel! And 
a raiment it is; whose textnre surpasses all ‘th 
laboured productions of art for the clothing/of a, 
eastern monarch. The finest works of the loom 
and the needle, if examined. with a microsdupe, a 
pear so rude and ¢darse, that a savdge nig the 
ashamed to wear them; but when-the work of God 
in a flower is browghf to the same test, we see how 
fibres, too minute for the naked eye, are composed 
of others still, more minute; and they of others; 
till the primordial thiedds of first principle of the 
texture are utterly undiscernable 5 while the whole 
substance presents a celestial radiance in its colonr 
ing, with a richness supenor to silver aud guld—ss 
if it were intended for the. clothing of an angel, 


object for tiinute examination that the leaves and 
filaments of Auwers; even of some Aiuwérs which litt 
obscure, and promise little or nothing to the naked 


eye, 

But besides the richwess of substance and colou, 
there is an elegance of design in the whole formand 
disposition of a plant, which haman artiste, in or 
namental works, ute always’ studious’ te’ imitate, 
Their leaves, and breuches, und flowers, are throws 
abuut with that ease, and turned into bequtifubline; 


convince ts that all the excellence of art must take 
its pattern from nature. 
What white can match the Hily’s virgin snows ? 
What red the crimson of the, ushing rose? 
What regal purple with the scabius vie ? 
Or et mateh the y’s flaming dye ? 
What yellow, lovely as the golden niorh, 
The lupin and the heliotrope adorn ! 
ow mixt a hue the streaky tulip stains ! 
How curidus thé carnation’s marbled veins ! 
Etherial blue the silky violets wear, 
And alk usiite their sweets in minyling air. 
MOSES BROWY. 





Oriental Billet-dour.—Such of our readers as are fond 
eeoanrtinein ie Ren pe ‘iowa 
e e 
épistle, in the poetico-Persian style, addressed 
cate ne ag ome an Eastern Cour, ta fay of fi — 
madea itupression on xcellency’s 
The lady sent the letter to a friend skilled mf jet 
lan, 3. and the following is‘a translation of thé 
most remarkable — pie 
“When your. glances datt like arrows from the bot 
of your.eye-brow, millions of hearts are wounded... 
You now direct your shafts against  languishin pon 
but t aimed at it for the time, their diatk 
hot be ee yom with 4 oS 
cating cup ve, if an escen: 
a palace, I would not 
examples warn us 
to enter the Bazaar of Love: I heed them not, 





constantly ntyself to new dangers...,..1 hevt 
thrown open the zine of my soul: alas! Ft 
lest the purchmer should enter it at my cdst.....- 


heart, sick with love for you, dtinks with rapture 

poisoned cup of death; such are the transports! 
experience, that thousands ' 
dust of the threshold of your door is a precious oi! 


ment to my eye; why am I not permitted to enjoy il? 
veeeeeA. thousand. affietions weigh on the heart of the 
TO} 


moust envy my lot... The 





Ambassador: when separated perhaps thee 
lines waa socal bin po your memory” a 


The whole creation does not afford a more splendid: 


sv as to charm the eye with a variety of flexure, and, 
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We have to thank a friend for the loan of-a Ma- 
vee front whieh we transcribe the following 
ve, which oue correspondent considers as 
somewhat analogous to that of Miss M‘Avoy of this 


town. 

an ACCOUNT, OF SOME REMARKABLE 
‘PARTIGULARS. THAT HAPPENED TO A 
LADY, AFTER HAVING ‘HAD THE CON- 
LUENT KIND OF THE SMALL-POX. 


: ourse of this disease, during which the lady 

ae vended by the late Sir Hans Sloane, several 
vireatening symptoms appeared, which, however, 
} ure at length overcome; and the patient, being 
rreught out of danger, took several doses of purgative 
7 dicines as are usually administered in the decline of 
the disease, without auy bad consequence. 

“But in the evening of the day on which she had taken 
the last dose that was intended to be given her on that 
pecasion, she was suddenly seized with pains and con- 
yulsions in the bowels; the. pain and other symptoms 
became gradually less violent, as the force of the me- 
dicine abated ; and by such remedies as were thought 
best adapted to the case, they seemed at Iength to be 
entirely subdued. | . ; 

‘They were, however, subdued only in appearance ; 
for, at elevert o'clock in the forenoon of the next day, 
they returned with great violence, and continued some 
hours: when they wert off, they leftithe muscles of 
the lower jaw so much relaxed, that t fell down, and 
the chin was supported on the breast- The strength 
of the patient was so much exhausted during this pa- 
roxysm, that she lay near two hours with no other sign 
of life than a very feeble respiration, which was often 
50 difficult to be discccned, those about her concluded 
she was dead. : 

From this time, the fits returned periodically every 
day, at about the same hour. At first they. seemed to 
affect her nearly to the same degree; but at length all 
the symptoms were aggravated, the convulsions became 


THE: KALEIDOSCOPE. 


» But. though she eduld by this sense distinguisty in 
‘general between persons with whom. she was well ac- 
quainted and strangers, yet she could not su easily dis- 
tinguish one of het acqaaintahces from another without 
other assistance. She getierally distinguished her friends 
by feeling their hands; and when they came ia, they 
used to present their hands to her, as a means of makivg 
themselves known; the make and warmth of the hand 
produced in general the differences that she distinguish- 
ed, but sometimes she used to span the wrist and mea- 
sure'the fingers. A lddy, with whom she was very 
well acquainted, coming in one very hot day, after 
having walked 4 mile, presented her hand as usual; 
she felt it longer than ordinary, and seemed to doubt 
whose it was ; but:after spanning the wrist, and mea- 
suring ‘the fingers, she said, “it is Mrs. M. but she is 
warmer to-day than ever I felt her before.” 

To amuse herself in the mournful and perpetual 
solitude and darkness to which her disorder had re- 
duced her, she used tv work much at her needle; and 
it is remarkable, that her needle-work was uncom, 
monly neat and exact; among many other pieces of 
her work that are preserved in the family, is.a pin; 
cushion, which can scarce be equalled. She used also 
sometimes to write, and her writing was yet more 
extraordinary than her needle-work ; it was executed 
with the same regularity and exactness; the character 
was very pretty, the lines were all even, and the let- 
ters placed at equal distances from each other; but the 
most astonishing particular of all, with respect to her 
writing, is, that she could by some means discover 
when a letter had by some mistake been omitted, and 
would wg it over that part of the word where it 
should have been inserted, with a caret under it. It 
was her custom to sit up iu bed at any hour of the 
night, either to write or to work, when her pain or 
any other cause kept her awake. 

These circumstances were so very extraordinary, 
that it was long doubted whether she had not some 
faint remains both of hearing and sight, and many 
experiments were made to ascertain the matter; some 
of these experiments she accidentally discagered, and 
the discovery always threw her into violent convul- 





more general, and her arms were sometimes convulsed. 


ately; it also frequently happened, that the arm 
ich ed tant convaleed remained extended and in- 
flexible for some hours after the struggles were over. 
Her neck was often twisted with such violence, that 
the face looked directly backwards, and the back part 
of the head was over the breast; the muscles of the 
countenance were also so contracted and wriched by 
the spasms, that the features were totaliy changed, and 
i,was impossible to find any resemblance of her na- 
tural aspect by which she couid be known. Her feet 
were not less distorted than her head, for they were 
twisted almost to dislocation at the instep, so that she 
euld not walk but upon her ancles, 

To remove or mitigate these deplorable symptoms, 

many remedies were tried, and among others, the cold 
path; but either by the natural effect of the bath, or 
by. some mismanagement of the bathing, the unhappy 
patient first became blind, and soon afterwards deat 
and dumb. It is not easy to conceive what could 
increase the misery of deafness, dumbness, blindness, 
and frequetit paroxysms of excruciating pain; yet a 
very coreiderable aggravation was added; for the loss 
of her sight, her hearing, and her speech, was followed 
by such a stricture of the muscles of her throat that 
she could not swallow any kind of aliment, either solid 
or liquid.. It might reasonably be supposed that this 
circumstance, though it added to the degree of her 
misery, would have shortened its duration ; yet in this 
condition she continued near three quarters of a year, 
and during that time was supported, in a very uncom- 
mon manner, by chewing her fod only, which having 
turned often, and kept long in her mouth, she was 
obliged to spit out. Liquors were likewise gargled 
about in her mouth for some time, and then returned 
in the same manner, no part of them having passed the 
throa: by an act of deglutition, so that whatever was 
conv, ie into the stomach, either of the juices of the 
solid food or of liquids, waseither gradually imbibed 
by the sponginess of the parts which they moistened, 
or trickled down in a very small quantity along the sides 
of the vessels. 

But there were other peculiarities in the case of this 
laity, yet more extraordinary. During the privation of 
her sight and hearing, her touch and her smetl became 
so exquisite, that she could distinguish the different 
colours of silk and flowers, and was sensible when 
any stranger was in che room witb her. - 

After she became blind. and deaf and dumb, it was 
Not easy to contrive any method by which a question 
could be asked her, and an answer received. This, 
however, was at last effected, by talking with the fin- 
Bers, at which she was uncommonly ready. But those 
who conversed with her in this manner, were obliged 
toexpress themselves by touching her hand and fingers, 
instead of their own. 

A lady, who was nearly related to her, having an 
apron on, that was embroidered with silk of different 
colours, asked her, in. the manner which has just been 

esctibed, if ghe could tell what colour it was? and 
after applying her fingers attentively to the figures of 
the embroidery, she replied that it was red and blue 
and green, which was true; but whether there were 
any other colours in the apron, the writer of this ac- 
Count does not remember. The same lady having a 
Pink-coloured ribbon on her head, and being willing 
stilt farther to satiefy her curiosity and her doubts, 
asked what colour that was? Her cousin, after feeling 
tome time, answered that it was pink colour. ‘This 
Mlswer was yet more astonishing, because it showed 

not only a power of distinguishing different colours, 
but different hinds of the same colour; the ribbon was 
Not only dischvered to be red, but the red was disco- 
Vered to be of the pate kind, called a pink. 

Thit unhappy lady, conecious of her own uncom- 
mon infirmiviee, was extremely unwilling to be seen 
by strangers, and therefore generally retired to ber 
chamber, where none but those of the family were 
likely to come, [he same relation, who had, by the 
eXperiment of the apron and ribbon, discovered the 
CXquisite sensibility of her fowch, was acon after con- 


sions. The thought of being suspected of insincerity, 
or supposed capable of acting so wicked a part as to 
feign infirmities that were not inflicted, was an addi- 
tion to her misery which she could not bear, and 
which never failed to produce an agony of mind not 
less visible than those of her body. A clergyman, 
who found her one evening at work by a table with a 
candle upon it, put his hat between her eyes:and the 
candle, in such a manner that it was impossible she 
could receive any benefit from the light of it, if she 
had not been blind. She continued still at her work 
with great tranquillity, till putting up her hand sud- 
denly to rub her forehead, she struck it against the hat, 
and discovered what was doing; upon which she was 
thrown into violent convulsions, and was not without 
great difficulty recovered. ‘The family were, by these 
¢xperiments; and by several accidental circumstances, 
fully convinced that she ‘was totally deaf and blind, 
particulaflyby sitting unconcerned at her work, during 
a dreadful storm of thunder and lightning, though she 
was then facing the window, and always used to be 
much terrified in such circumstances; but Sir Hans 
Sloane, her physician, being still doubtful of the truth 
of facts, which were scarce less than miraculous, he 
was permitted to satisfy himself by such experiments 


which was, that he prdénounced her to be absolutely 
deaf and blind. 

She was at length sent to Bath, where she was in 
some measure relieved, her convulsions being less fre- 
quent, and her pains less acute; but she never reco- 
vered her speech, her sight, or her hearing, in the 
least degree. ‘ 

Many of the lettefs, dated at Bath, in some of which 
there are instances of interlineations with acaret, the 
writer of this narrative hath seen, and they are now 
in the custody of the widow of one of her brothers, 
who, with many other persons, can support the facts 


believe. 








ELLEN IRVINE. 


EXTRACTED FROM PENNANT'S TOUR. 
a 


‘6 In the burying d of Kirkonnel is the grave of 
fair Ellen Irvine, and that of her lover. She was daugh- 
ter of the house of Kirkonnel,* and was beloved by two 

ntlemen at the same time. The one vowed to sacrifice 

e successful — ss resentment; and watched bo 
opportunity, while ¢ ir were sitting on the 
banks of the Kirtle, that weebes thee gromas Ellen 

rceived the desperate lover on the opposite side, and 

ndly hoping to save her favourite, interposed, and re- 
éeiving the wound intended for her beloved, fell, and 
expired in his arms, He instantly rexenged her death $ 
then fled into Spain, and served for some time against 
the Infidels ; on his return, he visited the grave of his 
unfortunate mistress, stretched himself on it, and expir- 
ing on the spot, was interred by her side. A sword and 
@ cross are engraven on the tomb-stone, with Hic jacet 
Adam Fleming—the only memorial of this unhappy 
gentleman ; except an ancient ballad, of no great merit, 
which records the tragical event.” + 

el 


It is only the pen of a Campbell or a Scott that could 
do justice in recotding the e event, in the ballad 
style.—OOTAVIA. ' 





i Which Happened ith nrph ~ f the reign of J: 
pened either the latter end o! james 
V. or the beginning of that of Mary. 








Corpereertn-lant week a gentleman made his ap- 
pearance in Huddersfield, went to a proprietor of 
ae of peau $9 take a ane for } +—“y= 

t owing to the enormeys size o person, was 
refused, Saless he would consent to be taken as lumber, 
at 9d. per stone ; hinting at the same time the advantage 



































and observations a he thought proper; the issue of 


Viuced by an accident, that her power of smelling was|| of being split in two. The gentleman was not dis- 

dcute and refined in the same ehonlahing degree. heartened by this disappointment, but adopted the 
Being one day visiting the family, she went up to)| of sending the hostler of one of the inns, to take « 
sousin’s chamber ; and after making herself known, | place for him, which he did, and in the morning, 

intreated her to go down, and sit with her amofg|! wisely took the precaution of fixing himself in 
the rest of the the family, assuring her that there was; » with the assistance of the by-standers, from 
Do uther person present ; tozhis she at length consented,'| whence he was not to be removed very easily. Thus 
ind went down to the parlour-door; but the moment!! placed; he was taken to his destination. e conse- 
t was opened, she tarned back, and retired t6'| quence was, on his return, he was necessitated to { 








T own chamber mueh displeased, alledging that there!: similar process, to the no small disappointment of 
Were strangers in the eon and xo attempt had’ proprictors, who were compelled to convey three gentle- 
N made to deceive her, St happened, indeed, that | men, who had previously taken their places, in a chaise, 
‘ere Were strangers in the room, but they had came | as there was no room hegide this gen » who weighs 
WWwhile the lady was absve stairs; so that sbe did | about 36 stone!!! 
Rot know they were there, When she had satisfied | A ftiend once assured us that he was acquainted with 
Cousin of this purticular, she was pacified; and! a ver. conscientious and very fat Quaker, who, when- 
‘ng afterwords asked how she knew there were. ever he travelled in any of the stage coaches, always 


Hangers in the room ; ¢he aneweged, by the smell, i; paid for five places, 


t+ A friend has favored us with a copy of the Aber- 


deen Chronicle of May the 8th, from which we copy 
the following articles. He has enhanced the favor by 
adding a Glossary, which may be,necessary to some 
of the readers of the Kaleidoscope. Ept. 





To the Editor of the Aberdeen Chroniele. 


Sir,—In this age of novel writing, the lives and 
exploits of some of our Highland Freebooters have 
given rise to several of our best plays and nevels, and 
Walter Scott, Esq. lately applied for information of 
the life, adventures, &c. of the freebooter M‘Pherson, 
who was hanged here. This trial is in the Sherii 
Clerk’s office, but the indictment appears to be lost. | 
got a look of the extract of his trial, previous to its 
being sent to Mr. Scott, and from which I made a 
scroll, which I think might furnish a column for your 
paper. I haveaddeda note of my own. 

M‘Pherson’s trial and death gave rise first to the 
proverb “ Banff Law ;’’ how far experience, and the 
present enlightened merciful age pave improved it, the 
public can tel. M‘Pherson was a noble hero and 
excellent swordsman. His sword is at Duff House; ic 
is very large and heavy, and ubless M‘P, had been a 
very powerfulman he could not have carried it, far 
less used it. His body was dug up on the gallows hill 
last week, and his bones are yet fresh and uscommonly 
large and strong. Ishould have been glad to have got 
some of his fiddle pins or trinkets, but did not find 
them. A traveller took some of his teeth to the 
British Museum; If he had.not been hanged early in 
the morning, his gang would have rescued him, 

No account of M‘Pherson ever appeared in print, 
nor is his history much known, ad, 

Banff, April 28, 1819. 

TRIAL OF JAMES M'PHERSON, AND PETER 
AND DONALD BROWNS, FOR MASTERF' TU 
BANGSTREE, &c. 

Notes taken from the original Indictment, Trial, and 
Pleadings, before the Sheriff of Banff, of Peter and 
Donald wns, James ‘Pherson, and James 
Gordon, with concourse of John Geills, Procurator 
Fiscal. 

Curia legitime inchoata et affirmata, 7th Nov. 1700. 

The above persons were indicted at the instance of 
the said Procurator Fiscal, as Egyptians and vagabonds, 
and gorners and robbers, and known habit and repute 
to be Egyptians and vagabonds, and keeping the mar- 
kets armed, in their enery | manner of thieving and 
purse cutting, and guilty of theft, masterful bangstree, 
and oppression. ; 

“The Procurator Fiscal having produced and read 
the libel in Court, John Donaldson, writer in Banff, 
and David Blair, servitor to the Laird of Grant, pro- 
duced a Procuratory from Alex. Grant, younger of 
Grant, for them to compear before the said Sheriff, 
and to repledge the persens of Patrick and Donald 
Browns, from the Court of Banff to the en oes of 
Grant: produced alse a letter of Bailliary, granted by 
Ludovick Grant to the said Alex. Grant, his son, con- 
stituting him Baillieof Regality of Grant, dated 10th 
October last: as also produced the said Ludovick 
Grant's Charter of Erection of said Lands.and Estate 
into ane free Regalitie, with power of replegiation, 
with bis Sasine thereon, dated 29th June, 1696, con- 
form to law,” &c. 

‘This offer of repiedging was opposed by the Procu- 
rator Fiscal, “in respect that the Laird of Grant has 


here related, however wonderful, with such evidence fipeotected tase Sree, ond Dy Ce Ont Sey Wibod 


as it would not only be injustice, but folly, to dis- | 


to rescue them from the hand of justice. 

The Laird of Grant’s Procurator answered, by 
stating, “that it was only with a view of executing 
—— upon them, that he wanted to repledge them 

n respect they had resided within his jurisdiction of 
Regality, and in fact were tenants of his, and offered 
the Bond of Culracht forthem, and denied the She- 
riff’s jurisdiction and competence to try them, in re- 
spect they were libelled for learn which is one of 
the pleas of the Crown. ‘To which it was answered, 
chat tc was only Master‘ul Bangstree that was libelled 
and Purse Cutting, and that the Bond of Culrach did 
not apply. And, after various other arguments on 
both sides, the Sheriff-Depute, Nicolas Dunbar of 
Castlefield, pronounced the following Interlocutor:— 

“ The Sheriff Depat haviu consideret the inditment 

against the pannels as Egyptians and vagabonds, and 
t’s offer to re e for the two Browns, as pre- 
tending they are his tenants or servants, sustains him. 
self Judge, notwithstanding the offer to repledge in re- 
spect to the answer thereto, as being known habit and 
repute vagabonds, soroners, and Egyptians, and repels 
all the rest of the defences and replayes, in respect of 
the answer (except that of robbrie, which he does not 
sustain himself Judge in) and finds the libei relevant 
astothe rest of the articles, of being known, habit 
and repute, tobe Egyptians and vagabonds, and keep- 
ing the markets in their ordinary manner of thieving 
and purse cutting, or guilty of the rest of the crimes 
of theft, and masterful bangstree and oppression, to 
infer the eae: ye lybelied, and admits the 
same to the knowledge of an assyze. 

(Signed) “NICOLAS DUNBAR.” 

Banff, Nov. 8, 1700. 
“CasTLEPiELD's DeruTs Present—Pan ties Present 


**Compeared Grant’s Procurator, and protested 
against the above Interlocutor, and craved the benefit 
of the 29th Act of 1: th James VI. intitled an Act ef 






ee ——— ————— 


Se heard on the first article of the indictment, to wi 
it they can rehearse the Lord's Prayer, the Beliey” 
ind Ten Commands. ; 

“To which it was answered by Joho Cuthbert, that 
it cannot be allowed, because it dées not infer a capital 
tonecluston., 

“ The Sheriff ordains the pannels, tor the satisfaction 
of the assizers, to rehearse the Lord's Prayer, &e. 

“The Fiscal insists that the judgment should be put 
to a probation, and for proving thereof adduces.the 
witnesses after named, who being sworn, purged, &c. 
lepone as follows, viz. 

lere follows the deposition of the witnesses adduced 
against them. ‘Their depositions to a man are tn fact 
to the following effect; and the deposition ef one or 
wo of them quoted, will afford a specimen of ‘the 
whole, the rest being almost a complete concurrefice, 
Viz. 

* Compeared Thomas Milne jn Jocksleys, aged 50, 
married, who being sworn, purged, Ke. Depotes, 
thatthe Egyptians, among whom are the pannels, took 
possession of his house, and stole. his peats and, kaill ; 
and that sometimes they were 20in trumtber, and staid 
three or four days there at one time, and forced {his 
neighbours te give them some fire. vessels; add'tRat he 
did see them about James Robertson's house drinking, 
and that he héard James Robertson gave them money ; 
but yet acknowledges that James Gordon was not with 
the rest, when they took possession of hig hovse; and 
that they are repute as Egyptiats, and that they have 
a particular language among themselves ontie; and that 
he has seen two or three little boys with them some- 
times. And this is the truth as he shall answer to Qod, 
and depones he ¢annot write.” 

(Signed) NICOLAS DUNBAR. 

t Bond that justice should be done by the Judge re- 
pledging. 

( To be concluded next week, 








WHIMSICAL ADVERTISEMENT, 
<a - 

The following is copied from The New London Con- 
necticut Gazette :— 

; _ _ THE SUBSCRIBER 
a determined not to move from this state, requests 
persons indebted to pay particular attention to 
his new definition of an old Grammar, viz. 
Present Tense. 
I am. Thon art. He is, 
T am * In want of money, 
Thou art + Indebted to me. 
He ist Shortly to be authorized, for the 
: ’ want thereof to take the bady. 
Unless immediate payment is made, you must expect 
» take a lecture upon ny get anny’ 

The Subsertber offers for sale at his store, two rods 
south of the Fish-market, the following artitlé; vid.— 
mn — = Argumente. 

ot Oysters, Boil’d Lobsters, Hamas and E Butter, 

? and Cheése, &c. —_ ' 
Agitations. 
Cider, Vinegar, Salt, Pickles, &o. 


Grievances, ’ 
Pepper Sauce, Mustard, Cayenne-pepper, &c 
Punishmcnts. 
Rum, Brandy, Git, Bitters, &c, 
Superfluities 
Snuff, Tobacco, Segars, Pomatum, &o, 
Ewtraordinaries. 


Sea Serpent's Bones, Wooden Shoes, Water Witches, 
N. B. “The above articles will bw exttunged ae a 


Necessa viz 

oo - at par, Copunes dian Half-ditto, Qnarter 
itto, Pistareens, Nin ny Pieces, Fourpenny-half- 
penny ditto, or Cat. . — 

PE PA ae 

e- eum down, e half on i 

very of the articles, ope 

Rudiments gratia, wiz. 


Those indebted for A erite 
Must not be Aghated 

Nor think it a Grievance 

If they should meet Punishmens 
For calling for such Superiluities 
Nor think it Extraordinary 
That I tind it Necessary 

To demand immediate = Payment. 


The smallest favour thankfully received, 
ANDREW SMITH. 








Aod h. 
ety Hezekiah Goddart, Sheree Depatee 
=———— : ——— —aa 
TO THE EDITOR, 


_—=—— 

Sin,—In your Kaleidoscope of last week 
correspondent Philo Spec. gave your readers A tao 
te anticipate the further production of hid pen, on 
subjects relative to the manners, customs and 
abuses of the present age. I would beg leave to 
suggest that @ custom exists which is (ruly Sppaling 
to the feelings of many, whose sentiments upon the 
subject | have heard expressed ; 4 custom, which to 
mavages | believe would appear suvage, and yet has 
passed unuvoticed. | allude tu dis-intert| ig the 
dead, to make room for others, to have (es it were) 
© temporary rest io their bed. This, | think, ia 
worthy the attention of Philo To me it ap. 
pears to have no parallel in the history of suvnge 
nations, The Indians of America are said to raing 
their dead; but they do it from an excessive feelin 
of respect to their departed friends, The wrete 





Annexation anent the priviledge given to the Lords of | who, some time ago, was detected in in rubbing the 


Regalitie anent Replegeation, Against which the Fis- ||dead of teeth, clothing, &¢. might have 


cal, after various a 

the former answer, and that the first Interlocutor 
might stand in full force, and the said protestation 
rejected.” 

No Interlocutor appears pronounced on the above 
Protestations, and the Assizers are immediately named. 
ASSIZERS' NAMES, 

\. tof Cruchi Wm. Stuart in Drum 

pi dutherlond of Kilmenity Jas Mitne at wh of Towle 
Jo. Tunes. elder of Edinnght | Join Gordog of Daviston 
Caas, Gordon of Glengertucks | James Duff of Crumdie 
Walter Graut of Arudille Js. Gordon, elder of Ardmellie 
Alex. Grant of Kadrie (ies, Gordon of Marrark 
Alex Grant of Bogendine Jo Geidon oF seroma hindle 
Jobo Hamilton in Cranne 

“ The above assize batng sintens thore was no abjece 
dion against them, upos which they were adinitted. 

“ The Fiseal craves that the judgment might be put 
to a probation, and firey gravys that the panels may 


pleaded 


rguments, also protested, and op- || upon a strong case as a precedent in the established 


custom; and suyely it would vot have been replied 
that none but privileged ordeys, have a right to gain 
hy the dead. But | relinquish the subject, ip hopes 
|| that an abler peo wall do it all the justice jt deserves, 
| aud remain, ; 


Sir, 
Your most obedient 


24th May, 1819. i. 


eo = 


|| Music and Medicine,~Lord Bacon saya the 

i composition of man’s body hath made yas iota 
| of distemper, and therefore the poets did we fl to conjoin 
Music and Medicine in Apallo,—becauue the office of 
pope : ate ——— curious harp of man's body, 
4, a oO reduce it to varmony, 
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ADDRESSED TO AN {LLEGITIMATE CHILD. 


——_- 
BY LOGAN. 
— - 


Pair was thy blossom, tender flower, 
That opened ke the rose in May, 

Though nursed beneath the chilly shower 
Of fell regret for love's decay. 


How oft thy mother heaved the sigh 
O'ér wreaths of honour carly shorn, 

Before thy sweet and guiltless eye 
Had opened on the dawn of morn. 


How oft above thy lowly bed, 

When all in silence slumbered low, 
The fond and filial tear was shed, 

Thou child of love, of grief, and woe! 


a. eenant Sat gentle — burned 
joy, thy ing bloom to see ; 
Ths only breast thot o's thee earned, 
The orily breast that cared for thee. 


Fair was thy blossom, bonny flower, 

Fair as the softest wreath of spring; 
When late I saw thee seek the bower, 

In peace thy morning hymn to sing. 
Thy little oy sone lawn, ~ 

from pressed Ws 

I thought the spirit of the dawn 

Before me to the greenwood flew. 
Even then the shaft was on the wing, 

Thy lets soul from earth to sever ; 
A tear of pity wet the —. 
That twang’d, and sealed thy doom for ever. 
I saw thee, late the emblem fair 

of y, innocence, and truth, 
Start tiptoe on the verge of air, 

*Twixt childhood unstable youth. 
But now I sce thee stretched at rest, 

To break that rest shall wake no morrow ; 
Pale as the grave-flower on thy breast, 

Poor child of love, of shame, of sorrow. 


May th sleep be sound and sweet, 
h frm J fraught with bliss to be ; 
And king the dawsy, emblem meet, 
Shall its earliest tear o'er thee. 








ORIGINAL. 
—_ 
‘PETER BELL, JUNIOR: 
A SIMPLE STORY. 
of ** The Grey Mouse,” * Boil’d Cauli- 
flower,” &e. Fe. §e. 
— 


Who is there, that, in all his life, 

Hoth neither seen ber, nor been told, 
Of that old woman, Mary Bell, 
Who liveth still in Grassinere del), 

In gsummoer's heat, or winter's cold ? 


If such there be, and that there are, 
I think that it is like enough, 
1 do inform them, if they will 
Be at the pains to mount the hill, 
And climb the path, #0 steep and rough, 


That leads into the vallcy low, 

They there will view a cottage lone ; 
ts walls are made of beechen wood, 
And cover'da well with river mud, 

The door-step it is made ef stone. 


I know not who it was that built 

That small and lonely cottage there ; 
But if it be, as I’ve heard tell, 

A husband once had Mary Bell, 

He might the little fabric rear. 
But, be that matter as it may, 

It standeth there as you may sec 5 
‘Two windows and a door there are, 
And oft the door is left a<jar, 

For to let in the air so free. 


And if you chuse to wait awhile, 

I think it likely you may sce 
This same old woman show her lead, 
Provided she is not in bed, 

Nor seated at her evening's tea. 


- By the Author 


Liverpool, . G. 





" Literary Trifling. 


Sin,—lf you think the following worthy a place in 
your Kuleiloscope, you will, by inserting them, oblige 
A CONSTANT READER, 
Hyde, near Marchetter, January 1819. 








Yet Pozzgre.—What is that monosyllable which, by 
the addition of a single letter, becomes a word of three 
» Mables? 

Bid—There isa word in the English language thy: 
comeing only five Of rent lecters, trom whieh may 
be formed the tullow pg varieties, wiz twelve or ups 
(proper and common)—two personal pronouns—six 
verbs—three adjectives—ind one adverb 





SOLUTIONS. 


Sot PORBER..0000-ccccesess Smile—Simile. 
@nd Larenany Trircine...... Weevil. 
VARIETIES. 


Nowwns—Fve, Eli, Ewe, Lic, Ie, Kel; 

Lee, Levi, View, Veil, Wile, Weel. 
Prowouns—Sing. 1—Plur. We. 
Vernns—To veil, to hve, w lie, 

o wive, to View, to vie. 
Anrrctives—Evil, vile, wee, 


ALVERS—Licve. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Scientific Aotices. 











SINGULAR OR INGENIOUS WHEEL 
CARRIAGES. 
our former Numbers, pages 136 
140, 148, 156.) ee. 
The invention of the Velocipede promises, as we ven- 
tured to predict, to form a new era in the history of 
wheel carriages; and we already find a variety of me- 
chanical scions from this stock: some with three or 
more wheels, and others so constructed that females 
may with propriety avail themselves of their use, 
Such is the mania for these machines of various de- 


Continued from 
! 


lutionary era.” We find‘ that efforts are now makin8 
to achieve that which has been repeatedly attempted 
with very little success; we mean the construction of 
wheel carriages, to be impelled by the passengers them- 
selves, acting by means of cranks, levers, &c. We have 
no hesitation im expressing the opinion, that all such 
attempts will BE abortive ; and that the passengers may 


scriptions, that the present may be termed “‘ the revo", 















say, as the Irishman did of his sedan without a bottom, 
that, “ but for name of the thing, he had better have 
been on foot.” 

However, as this subject is at present a favourite with 
the public, we may at least amuse our readers by some 
account of the most ingenious attempts to which we have 
alluded. 

The carriage, of which a sketch is here subjoined, 
is less liable to multiplied friction, than most others we 
have seen. This friction is 90 fatal to mechanical pro- 
jects, that it does not unfrequently happen, that a 
machine, which appears plausible in theory, will not 
move at all in practice, from the attrition caused by its 
censtruction. 


-_—<~ 

















A CARRIAGE TO GO WITHOUT ANY OTRER FORCE 
THAN WHAT 1T RECEIVES FROM THE PABéE Ne 
Gers. ' A ‘ 


“This machine is represented by ABCD, Fig. 1 
It is moved by the footman behind it; and the fore 
wheels, which ect as-arudder, are guided by the pér- 
son who sits in the carriage.* 

“ Between the hind wheels is placed a box, in which 
is concealed the nrachinery that moves the Carriage. 
A A, Fig. 2. is a small axis, fixed into the box. B 1: 
a pulley, over which runs a rope, whose two ends ar 
fastened to the ends of the two levers or treddles C D. 
whose other ends are fixed in wlich manner in the piec« 
E, which is joined to the box, that they can easils 
move up and down. F, F, are two flat pieces of iron, 
that are joined to the treddles, and take the teeth o! 
the two wheels HH, which are fixed on the same axis 
with che hind wheels of the carriage, I, I. 
« Iris evident, that when the footman bebind presse+| 
down one of the treddles, suppose C, with his foot, 
he must bring down one of the pieces of iron F, and 
consequently turn the wheel H that is next to it; and. 
at the same time, by means of the rope that goes ove: 
the pulley, he must raise the other treddle D, together 
with its piece F, which being thrust down, will turn 
‘the other wheel H; and so alternately: and, as the 
great wheels are fixed on the same axis, they must ne- 
cessarily move at the same time. . 

“Tt ts easy to conceive, that If the ends of the tred- 
dles next t, instead of being placed behind the car 
riage, were turned the opposite way, so as to com: 
under the feet of the person who sits in it, he might 
move it with equal, or even greater facility, than th: 
| footman, as it would then be charged with the weight 
| ol one person only. } 
| “A machine of this kind wit afford a salutary re- 
| creation in a garden, or park, or on any plain ground, 
; but in a rough or deep road must be attended wit) 
| more pain than pleasure.” 


= 
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Supersiition.—It is customary, in Yorkshire, for th 


| common people to sit and watch in the church-porch, en 
; St. Mark's eve, (24th ultimo) from eleven o'clock at 
| night till one in the morning. The third year (for this 
must be done thrice) they are supposed to see the ghosts 
of all those who are to die the next year, pass by into the} 
church. When any one sickens that is drought to have: 
been seen in this manner, it is presently whispered about! 
that he will net recoyex, for that such an one, who has! 
watched St. Mark's eve, says so. This superstitien is in| 
}such foree, that if the patients themselves hear of it, | 
| they almost despair of recovery. Many are said to have 
‘yctually died by their imaginary fears on this occasion ; 
a truly Jamenta bie, but by no means incevedible, instance 
y of human polly. 






































LEGHORN AND ENGLISH BONNETS. | Mrs. K.—Whose then‘ would ?- LoW ' 

pgp ae ee ‘pee sete etate nad sure.’ In: ; 
Sin.—Jessica finishes her letter in No. 45 of the} 'e religion — ‘ber Ww eatablished, our ie 

Ki » with such a fine patrivtic uarteh, plicit opadienen ss st ome duty. sien 

that I could almust tremble for your impartiality, ||, oe pe “ee Bs > ae visa 

were I not convinced that, although not inferior tu Nous piece of int ligence ; for Thave @ineen: nde Ct. 

any man in either patriotism or veneration. for'the || that a government or state te a creatare of Vine woot 

sex, you always endeavour to unite them with justice, || beyond which it » and beceshes a nahen tied 

and as I should be very sorry to ask for more, I still]; Now, Gentlemen, ean -your ineginations body 

appruach you with cunfidence.. ; ' this monstrous individual or being, called a state, com. 

It is, however, by no means my intention to settle||P°Sed Of millions of people ? Can you behold it sap. 
the important affair of the Leghorn bonnets; a change | |'"8 forth into the next world, d with its m es 
of fashion will, most likely, effect more in that res.||CD*cience, there tobe rewarded or punished for the _ 
‘ f : faith, opinions, and conduct of its c ne ? 
pect, thau any thing that could be said, and it does ed , 
h 0 ee called men? Surely the teeming brain of poetry neyey 
| moreover appear to me, that ladics, who distingatsh | netd up to the fancy so wonderous a | : a 
themselves from their servants only by their dress ahd|| Dr. J. (when the laugh occasioned by this personif. 

outward appearance, are very poor ladies iudegd ||cation had sub-ided, very angrily replied)—1 regard 

If 1am not nistaken, your fair correspondent means ||nut what you say, as to that matter. 1 hate the arr.’ 

to insinuate quite as much, and J rejoice at our ||gatce of the wench, in supposing herself a more com. “ 

agreeing in thix point; because J hope she will bear {|petent judge of religion than those who educated ber, BH 

so much the more patiently with my representatidns || 5b¢ imitated you, no doubt; but she ought not to haye 

on another. Jessica appears to love ber country, and spd etermine for herself in so important aq’ 

} would therefore entreat her to pause a little befgre “s. Kew a 

she adopts the principle of encouraging uvone’ but jo Sinply, § Weote i aeok pate lp Ler ee 

home muaufactories ; lest by a hasty decision she dol} .gent, meal 

harm where she intended nothing but good. Dr. J.—I doubt it would be difficult to prove thos 
She is most likely uot in the habit of reading trafle deserve that character who turn Quakers. } 

lists, or else she would have observed that the exports || “Mrs. K.—Tbis severe retort, Doctor, induces tye bu! 

of British goods for Leghorn, agaount, in the last }|charitably to hope thou must be totally are 

month only, toa larger sum thas thstaabich the goud || with the principles of the people against whom chou an oti 

folke there will bave tu.receive fur their bonvets dur- padre inf ty Prejudiced, and that theu sepposest » pal 

ing the whole season, and that it would not be goud Pome’ * 

policy to offend valuable customers for the suke ofa ene Morea: <9. '® — you Hieele better thay’ 

trifle. I say a trifle, because you are aware that the Mrs. K.—This is indeed strange ; ‘tis passing st 

article not ouly pays a t deal to the revenue, bat |/chat a man of such universal reading and research hay 

passes through so many chiefly British hands, before ||not thought it at least expedient to into the cause mu 

it comes*into those of the ladies, that the latter can {|of dissent of a society so long established, and so con, the 

hardly be@® a¢eused of too much generosity, whey |/spicuously singular. . : 

they do ‘not begrudge the original manufacturer the || Dr. J.—Not 1, indeed. [have not read 4 rie 

little he gets out of their money fur bis labour and || 4pology 5 and for this plain reason, I never thoughtt lisl 

materials. j pores PY. ra iad opine sectaries, perhaps i 

One of the greatest blessings of civilization and Mire. K This resets — of the langage’ of the no 
social intercourse, cousists in the mutual exchang: Rabbis of old, when their hierarchy was alarmed by gor 
of produce from one country to the other, England |’ the increasing influence, force, and simplicity of dawn. tra 
is by nature and art a*commercial one, and ranks ing truth, in their high day of worldly dominion. We 
highest in point of central situation and facilities of]|meekly trust our principles on the same solid founda. que 
every description. tion of simple truth, and we invite the acutest inves bus 

Her inhabitants come into the gencral market |/tigation. ‘The reason thou givest for not having read 
with unquestionable advantages; they have nothing || Barclay’s Apology, is surely a very improper one fora of 
to fear from a fair competition, but every thing from |] ™2" whom the world erent, 3 Bide moral philvso- this 
restrictions, and it is not at all their interest to in- pher ofthe firec tank; p tesctier from whdee cher cht 

; : they have aright to expect much information. ‘To the : 
troduce them: they can uever lose by real or as- expecting, enqoiring world, how can Dr. Johnsdn st. inte 
sumed liberality, whereas the want of it jg sure to/! quit himself for remaining unacquainted with a book’ ver' 
recoil upon themselves. translated into five or six different languages, and which : 

I will not tease your readers by an elabpgate dis-|/has been admitted into the libraries of almost every whi 
quisition of the subject; but if our ladi ally de- |! court and university in Christendom! Here the Doc ting 
termined to show their zeal, they may do it ‘with great || tor grew very angry, still more so, at the space of time 
advantage to their bealths and spirits, by discounte. || ‘he gentlemen insisted on allowing his antagonist where. vid 
uaneing the trade with China; which is the most |j'" ties coespany ine wbieger, edeges "1 pert arcn os by | 
disadvantageous that can be imagined; as it takes f\° ommpany, \ ’ . 
away our precious metals, and does ovt return point fret Se “hid not think the uskore aeaeteda ‘ot Cor 
any thing worth the having. Tea is but a harmless a name of Christians. & valt 
heverage at best, and even that has never been satis Mrs. K.—Give me feave then to endeavour ‘to ¢on’ fo 1 
factorily proved, whereas we possess the highest || vince thee of thy error, which I will do, by making te’ 
authorities iv favour of coffee. Yet is this produc- || fore thee and this respectable company, a confession t affo 
tion ofsthe British plautations neglected, and our]! our faith. Creeds, or confessions of faith, ‘aré admit the 
fillow citizens are impoverished apace, whilst we || ted by allto be the standard whereby we judge of every vi 
persist in enriching a nation of saucy elfs, who seem || denomination of professors ; rs fii 
to look upon us with the utmost contempt. The Lae feaeabled Gar histomlent, agreed ; andeven the Docs cha 
bringing about/a reform, rests almost entirely with || ~~ F 
the Fair of the land ; the have ouly to sa ee Dire. K.-W ell thes, | take Open tae to Geckare, that Cely 

a they y y the people called Quakers do verily believe in the Holy , 
shall be coffee, and there will be coffee. Scriptures, and rejoice with the most full and reveren- | not 
__ humbly beg leave to recommend this to the con-|/;jal acceptance of the divine history of facts, as re- tob 

sideration of the: all-powerful sex, and siga corded in the New Testament. ‘That we, consequent. 
or Most respectfully, ly, fully believe those historical articles summed up in read 
74 of PEREGRINE what is called the Apostie’s Creed, with these two ex: has 

el le Le = *  tlceptions only, to wit, ouf Saviour’s descent into hell, 

— and the resurrection of the body. ‘These mysteries, 
agi ore we humbly leave just as they stand in the holy tett, B 
TO THE: EDITOR. there being, from that ground, no authority for such den 

Sra, | eur '2 , a assertion as is drawn up in the creed, Andnow, 

If you think the following worthy a place in the || tor, canst thou still deny to us the honourable title ni the : 
_Kaleidoscope.it is at your service; if you think other- || Christians? ‘ men 
‘wise destroy it. Dr. J.—Well, I must own I did not at all’ suppose, fein 

Yours, _ |} you bad so much to say for yourselves. However, [° | 
W. leannot forgive that little slot, for presuming to cake) | hart 
‘May 12, 1819. upon herseli as she has done. Ay trib 
Mrs. K.—I hope, tag =! wilt not ienaeagy” then 

: forgiving ; and that you will renew your fricn ' 

 eareetP ene sbing dine salen testi Sasiet rit and joyfuily ele at fase in those bright regions, where | .. rate 
MRS. KNOWLES, pride and prejudice can never enter! - en for 
——_- Dr. J.—Micet her! I never desire to meet fools any- the 

Mes. Knowles.—Thy friend Jenny H—, desires ber jj where. “ M9 “™, 
kind meets to thee, eee 7 Tem, Conia | This sareastic turn of wit was so pleasantty received, : This 

Doctor Johnson.—T'o'me ! tell me not ot her ! T hate |{tbat_ the Dogtor joined in the laogh; bis spleen be tow 
the odious wench for her apostacy : and it is you, Ma: |] «issipated ; and he took bis coffee, and became for che doan 
dam, who have seduced her from the Christian Reb. |}‘emainder of the evening, very cheerful and entertait | tual 
gion. ing. ' of: 

Mrs. K.—This is a heavy charge, indeed. I must be “ The pride of wealth is contemptible ; the pride of | of tl 
leave to be beard in my own defence 3 and I entreat = learning ts ge the pride of dignity and rank i# duet 
attention of the present learned and candid company, ) ridiculous; but the pride of eg ingen : 
desiring they will judge’ how far 1 am able to clear my- || No man of common spirit, will r another togr | eight 
self- of so foul-an-accusation. e to himself dominion over his faith and'con’ . been 

Dr. J. (much disturbed at this unexpected challenge ce."—Dr. Percival. ny aun sagmmil from 
rr are a woman, and I give you quarter. =a a | wou 

rs. K.—I will not take quarter. “There is no sex ; } ; 
in souls; and in the present case I fear not even Dr Co Correspondents. ‘ of st 
Johnson himself. (“ Bravog’ was repeated by the com- Tr PET 6 a thar 
pany, and silence ensued.) The Guost Sere). reply to many engi hes ‘ the 0 

Dr. J.—Well, then, Tp fly Sey bed a) aie soy will "we th ! : 
that you have seduced Miss He from the Christia: [} say that our next publication will contain the conclt- Sensi 
Re aK —If thou really k h he pri om ad 

rs. K —If thou rea newest what were the prin- : . ‘ } 

ciples of the Friends, thou woult’st not say she’ bad "S thank for ot pecan epee eer . amen 
depatted from Christianity; but, waiving that dis- ||: ~ eat dinetuaeran aaa according 10 TI 
cussion for the present, | will take the liberty to ob- |} 1 the next “Mercury or ’ depo 
serge, that she had an undoubted right to examine and |} convenience. aE 2 cay 
to change educational tenets, whenever she su d , atten , 

she had found them erroneous: as an Secoagtale dive- gat E_eneny ” aed se. 14 Or’ pr 
ture it was her duty soto.do. = * | CORNEL14’S letter shall be inserted in our next. 

Dr. J. —Pshaw ! pshaw ! an accountable creature!—|] a } 
Girls aceountable creatures! It was her duty to re-f} The melancholy catastrophe by W. R, was overlooked 
udin with the Church wherein she was educated ; she}] until too late for our present publication, but shall s+ ment 
—— pope one aan it. . i tl ai suredly appear in our next number. ‘ Be 

ts. K.—What, not for that which she apprehende ae oes rae Pee ; | 
to Be betrer ? According to this rule, Dexter, had’s: |} Such an canny as that roposed by H. R. ia quite cl foun 
thoy been born in ‘Turkey, it hud been thy duty to havc lated for the Kaleidoscope, but we must see it Princ 
sr ane a fr apm ee yn | ~hristian we can promise its insertion. ARist 
evidence might have wrought in thy mind the clearest EA SEO 
copyiction i and if 60, shen Ma me od, Saar would ty Wehave also to acknowledge T yn0.—P.—GULIELMUS ow i 

ce have answered for such obstinacy, at the - : area 

great and last tribunal? m Printed, published, and sold r ae 

Dr. J.—My conscience would not have been answes- By EGhiilus, smi & co. + BD ‘tari 

‘ biverpeot Mercury Office. 








